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*" MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


We will venture to say that there is no country i in the world, a 
knowledge of the Medical Geography of which is so important as 
that of the United States of America;—and yet of ne one is there 
such ignorance, in other countries, on the subject. To the Euro- 
pean emigrant it is a question of momentous interest, for him to 
ascertain with tolerable accuracy, in what quarter of the Union he 
can best locate himself, with a due regard to the preservation of the 
health of himself and family, and at the same time to the furthering of 
his views of money, making, by mechanical or commercial pursuits in 
the city, or, a more frequent and probable supposition, by farming 
in the country. But not alone to foreigners is this inquiry one of 
interest. To the native citizen it is of equal importance. By in- 
clination more than necessity the inhabitants of these United States 
are roving, restless, and migrating. Ever intent on bettering their 
condition, they are constantly on the alert to move to a section of 
country reputed to have a more fertile and cheaper soil and a finer 
climate—though the latter is too often a mere secondary considera- 
tion. In these migrations, however, change is not sought for as a 
means of evading labour and toil, in the hopes of enjoying an El 
Dorado without any personal risk or exercise of ingenuity. Qn 
the contrary, the rovers are often tempted by a mere love of adven- 
ture, a restless desire of change for the sake of variety alone. 
Hardly is a person who has left Virginia well settled in Kentucky, 
before he is seized with a longing to go to Missouri or Alabama, 
and if he feels himself tolerably comfortable in his second move, he 
will, not unwillingly, attempt a settlement still further west and take 
a peep at the ‘ Aberagoins’ as a member of the legislature (no 
matter of what State) once called the Aborigines; and perhaps join 
them in hunting and trapping one season and, fight them the next. 


There are sets, or currents we might call them, of emigration from > 
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Wifferent quarters along the sea board in a westerly direction. The 
New Englander takes his course for Ohio and Illinois, or the 
Michigan Territory; the Virginian, who used to be content with 
moving to Kentucky, now makes it, half the time, a mere reconnoi- 
tering ground, from which he takes a fresh departure for Missouri, 
Alabama or Louisiana. 

These are only some of the changes of place and climate sought 
after by our fellow citizens. Others more numerous but tempora- 
ry, are of nearly annual occurrence to a large number of all classes. 
An inhabitant of a district on one of the head waters of the Allegha- 
ny River in the State of New York, will be seen in Louisville, or 
even New Orleans selling the timber, which, as a raft he had floated 
first into the Ohio and finally down the Mississippi: he making his 
way home as best he may. In former times this was an affair of infi- 
nite toil—now, thanks to steam-boating, he finds it an easy matter. 

Merchants—store keepers travel from all parts of the Union to 
the Atlantic cities, Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore to pur- 
chase goods—going through, in the journey, as great a change of 
climate, as would the Italian travelling to Moscow, or the Spaniard 
to Denmark. We have seen one of these gentlemen from the Ar- 
kansas Territory making his investment of goods in Market street, 
with as quiet methodical and unpretending a manner as if he had just 
left his store, a few miles out of town. A person in London whose 
home was upwards of 1200 or 1500 miles distant, would be one of 
the lions of the day—-no matter what his pursuits or modicum of 
intelligence: but here we are used to such things. 

The meeting of the National Legislature or Congress, is another 
means by which persons, in leaving their homes, often undergo 
great changes in locality and climate. The representatives from 
Maine and New Hampshire are in a southern climate at Washing- 
ton.—Those from Georgia and Louisiana may complain of the 
cutting easterly, and frozen air of the north m that city. 

Conventions of a religious character in some one or other of the 
Eastern cities, brmg persons together from remote and opposite 
quarters of the Union, and are the means of subjecting them to 
often trying changes and vicissitudes of climate. 

Nor ought we to omit a notice of another not less interesting 
and beneficial annual convention of persons, young indeed, but 
ardent in the pursuit of a knowledge, which not solitary nor selfish 
in its application and enjoyment, is to be usefully applied to saving 
the lives and preserving the health of their fellow men. We of 
course allude to the medical students, who come on every winter to 
attend lectures, and study anatomy and practical surgery and medi- 
cine. We see them to the amount of many hundreds every year 
in Philadelphia—from all parts not only of the Union but of North 
America. It has fallen to our lot in one season to have under our 
own immediate charge a young gentleman from Nova Scotia and 
another from Trinidad di Cuba, while pursuing their medical 
stadies in this city. 

Another numerous class of rovers yet remain to be mentioned. 
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They are travellers for health and pleasure; and in some respects 
they are entitled to a more conspicuous notice and friendly advice 
than the others whom we have enumerated. Many of them are 
temales—wives, sisters or daughters, who leave behind them the 
close and heated and too often unhealthy atmosphere of the Caro- 
linas, Louisiana and Mississippi, to inhale a purer air and enjoy the 
scenery, and partake of the amusements of the North. Some hie 
them to the mountains and drink health from the famous springs of 
Virginia, and others hoping to make a league between fashion 
and health visit Saratoga and the Lakes—while a third set keep 
along the shore inhaling the fresh breeze from the Ocean and bath- 
ing in its briny waters. Many of these travellers discover after a 
time, that the change of place and scenes, the long, long distance 
from home, does not realise all their fervid hopes; and some are not 

a little chagrined to find that they may without due care, contract 
in Pennsylvania and in the fashionable tour through New York, 
fevers so near akin to those oftheir own part of the country as not 
to be distinguishable from them. Fever and ague and remittent 
bilious fever, are not the products of the soil south of the Potomac 
alone. Wherever flows a broad river, with its wide meadows and 
low grounds, or wherever sluggishly steal along streams through 
marshes and loam and clay, there may these diseases be looked for 
im the autumnal months by those who heedlessly expose themselves 
to the night air, and infringe on the rules of temperate living. Yet 
another evil aw ‘aits the traveller from the south when he reaches 
our north-eastern coast—if his lungs be weak, he must dread the 
eastern blast which brings with it catarrh, hoemoptysis or spitting 
of blood, and, more than all, fell consumption in its train. 

But what more of Medical Geography we have to lay before our 
readers, and much remains, must be postponed for future numbers 
of our Journal. We have only been able, in fact desired little more 
on this occasion than to show how deep and wide the interest in the 
subject ought to be among the inhabitants of these United States. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 


The heat discovered at considerable depths from the surface of 
the earth, must have some other origin than the sun. The heat 
produced by solar rays only makes its way to a certain depth 
through the material of the earth, and escapes from the surface by 
radiation; and so nicely balanced are the quantities received and 
radiated, ‘that at the end of the year no sensible trace remains of 
these calorific i impressions. 

The mean temperature of the year undergoes no permanent 
change, though it may oscillate from one year to another within 
certain narrow limits. ‘‘ Below the surface the heat descends very 
slowly, and the diurnal and annual variations are only sensible at 
inconsiderable depths; at greater depths the temperature is nearly 
uniform, and equal to the mean temperature of the year at the 
surface.” 
A2 

























































































4 Deaths from Cholera for the last ten years in Philadelphia. 


Observations have been regularly made for a length of time, of 
the temperatures of spots at some distance below the surface of the 
earth. At Paris they have been continued uninterruptedly during 
the last fifty years in the caves under the Observatory. The ther- 
mometer is placed at the depth of nearly 31 yards, under the sur- 
face in a bed of fine sand—and during the last 33 years in which 
it has been observed by Bouvard, it has indicated no change of 
temperature, or at least its oscillations have not exceeded the 1-33 
of a centesimal degree. It has been found that the constant tem- 
perature which it marks is 2 1-6 deg. Fahrenheit more than the 
mean temperature of Paris at the surface. The difference here is 
dependent necessarily on other causes than solar heat—and esti- 
mating successive increases at greater depths at the same rate, we 
should arrive at the temperature of boiling water at the depth of 
2542 yards below Paris. 

But the rate of augmentation of heat in the temperature of the 
earth, is not by any means determined in a positive manner. 
‘‘With a view to the more accurate determination of this important 
element, M. Cordier himself, (Professor of Geology in Paris,) 
with a perfect knowledge of all the precautions necessary to be 
used, undertook to examine the temperature of several coal mines 
in France. At Carmeanux, the mean of his observations gave 21 
yards as the depth corresponding to an increased temperature of 1° 
of Fahrenheit, at Littry 11 1-2 yards, and at Decise 9 yards, re- 
sults far from presenting a satisfactory coincidence.” ‘The mean 
of a great number of observations made in the mines of Cornwall 
and Devonshire, by M. W. Fox, and published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of 1821, and 1822, gives 15 yards as the depth, 
corresponding to an increase of 1° Fahrenheit. In the coal mines 
of Brittany, the same mean depth is found to be 25 yards; at Bex, 
in Switzerland, 15 yards ; in Saxony, 24 yards; at Guanaxato, 
in America, 16 yards. M. Cordier, considers that 15 yards may 
be provisionally assumed as the average depth to an increase of 1° 
Fahrenheit.” 





DEATH’S FROM CHOLERA FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS IN 





PHILADELPHIA. 

Years. Under 10 years of age. Over 10 years af age. Total 
1822 - - 192 - - - 13 - - 212 
1823 - - 252 - - 13 - - 265 
1824 - - 155 - . - 9 - - 164 
1825 - - 197 - - 12 - - 209 
1826 - - 233 - . - ll - - 244 
1827 -° . 229 - - 10 - . 239 
1828 - - 284 - . . 7 - - 291 
1829 - - 239 ~ - 18 - - 257 
1830 - - 232 - - - 4 - - 236 
1831 - - 303 - - 17 - . 520 

2323 114 2438 


In the Reports of the Board of Health, from which the above statement is 
made, the disease in infants is usually designated by the term Cholera Infan- 
tum, that in adults, as Cholera Morbus. 
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MORAL THERMOMETER. 
Ungovernable - - - - —j{—220 
Half mad .- -.- - - = 
Passionate- - - - - - 
EE ak Deans dk. a eee? 
PES ea 
Fiarried -- - ---- 
Warm, but - - - - - - 






reasonable 


Temperate- - - - - - 
Cool- -------- 
Careless - - - --- - 
Sullen - ------- 


Unfeeling - - - - - - 


Quite -------- upid. 


This very useful scale is earnestly recommended to all heads of 


families, to be hung up in a conspicuous part of the house. The 
use of it is to ascertain the degrees of restraint and improvement 
which have been effected in the human temperature, and its 
changes. Those who would derive full benefit from it, should imi- 
tate the diligence of the natural philosophers, who keep meteorolo- 
gical diaries, by entering in a journal every variation observed in 
their own tempers or that of their friends. “They will thus be ena- 
bled at any time by looking back to former entries, to see what 
measure of improvement has been gained in a given period, as well 
as to discover, by comparing the entries in the moral with those in 
the meteorological journal (with which the newspapers from time 
to time favour us) whether that which is said to affect so powerfully 
the human temper, the state of the atmosphere, does indeed cause 
all the alterations we remark. Thus, for instance, when in excuse 
for a fit of passion in July, or of a peevishness in October, the heat 
or dulness of the weather is pleaded; if by referring to February, 
or to some bright cheerful day in April, an entry of the same kind 
is found, it may be very safely concluded, that the weather is not 
alone in the fault. 

We recommend the moral thermometer from having known it te 
be used in numerous instances with great advantage. An indivi- 
dual whose temper always pointed to the degree of sullen in the 
morning when he met his family at the breakfast table, and on re- 
turning from a select party of his friends at night, rose to some one 


of the “degrees above hol, was induced to investigate the cause of 


these strange phenomena, and arriving at the truth, was enabled to 
effect such a reformation in himself, that for many months on a 
stretch his temper and habits remained temperate, or rose only to 
the degree marked warm but reasonable. A gentleman who made 
use of the scale, finding by his diary, that while in the first hours of 
the day his temper was tolerable cool and even, it sunk after his 
meridian luncheon and cheerful glass to dull, and after a late din- 
ner got so low as quite stupid, effected so complete a change in his 
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disposition, by an alteration of his food, that he assured the writer 
a variation in the moral Thermometer higher than warm or lower 
than cool was to him an uncommon occurrence. 

The inventor of the thermometer is persuaded that if ladies and 
gentlemen, young as well as old, were to use the instrument ac- 
cording to the directions which accompany it, they would find 
their own happiness imcrease, and their acquaintance more desirous 
at all times of their company; neither has he the seast doubt, but 
husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and servants, 
would find their lives become gradually much more easy and happy 
by a proper attention to it. 

N. B. The scale had better be hung up out of reach. 





LIFE IN RUSSIA. 

We have culled from an entertaining work, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the Russians, the following articles, which 
will, as now arranged, possess interest that the reader would not 
be sensible of in perusing the book itself. 

A Peasant’s House.—The whole premises consist, generally, of 
a court-yard with a covered roof, of an enclosure for the cattle, 
another for the hay, an ice cellar for the milk and meat in sum- 
mer, a store-house for oats, rye, and buckwheat, and a covered porch 
with a door, to intercept the exit of heat from the eezba in winter; 
lastly, the eezba, that part of the house inhabited by the peasant 
and his family, and heated with a large brick oven-stove. In Byalo- 
Russia, stoves are not so much used as raised hearths, on which 
fires are kindled. 

Landlord and Tenant.—The peasants in Russia were formerly, 
it is known to our readers, slaves of the soil, as perhaps the greater 
number of them are at this day. The lower order of tenants are 
often in nearly as debased a condition. According to the written 
law of Russia, the peasants can only be obliged by their masters to 
work for them three days in each week; but in practice this regu- 
lation is null and void. * The peasants are actually obliged to do all 
their masters’ field work before they can touch their own. Incase 
of refusal, their masters can find means to punish them as they 
think proper. 

An Exeeution.—What is called an execuzion inthe Polish govern- 
ments is a quartering upon a peasant some of the household vassals, 
usually the greatest blackguards, who riot, eat and drink in the 
house, till the peasant pays his dues, or complies with his landlord’s 
demands, as of fowls, eggs and butter, if he wants to give a feast. 
Sometimes these executions are inflicted for not working well, for 
rudeness to the Jew-farmers, and for various other causes. The 
preparations for a ball, for example, make the villages around the 
Ghospodeen or country gentleman who is owner of the district, scenes 
of rapine and misery. The hungry vassals of the household act 
like real marauders. They search for fowls in the chests, butter 
amongst the linen, and eggs in the bosoms of the peasants, poking 
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mto every hole and corner, and insulting in every possible way the 
poor villagers, both males and females. 

Apprentices to Mechanics.—The Russians and Polish gentry are 
in the practice of sending some of the young boys and girls of their 
household as apprentices to different trades in the metropolitan ci- 


ties: indeed almost all the apprentices of the diflerent artisans there 


are composed of this class. 

Stesta.—The siesta, or after dinner nap, is not confined to 
southern climates. In the heat of summer in Russia, not only el- 
derly people in goed circumstances, but almost the whole body of 
the people, take a two hours’ nap, usually from one to three, P. M.; 
but then, working people, in summer, are in the habit of rising at 
three or four o’clock in the morning. Even in winter the custom of 
sleeping after dinner is by no means uncommon. 

Drinks.— Quass is a sour, fermented liquor, made frem rye-malt, 
and is the usual drink of the common peopk in Russia. It is re- 
presented as a very refreshing drink in the heats of summer. 

A much more pernicious, and a too common drink, is vodky, a 
sort of whiskey, made from malt and rye flour. 

No one has lived in Russia without appreciating the benefits of 
the Russian tea-urn, or samovar, which is not unlike the old En- 
glish tea-urns in shape, but is heated with charcoal. When the 
teapot is placed on the top of the samovar, the strength of the tea is 
drawn off sooner and better than by any similar process with which 
we are familiar. Brick Tea, the commonest and cheapest sort of 
tea, used mostly in Siberia, is sold in pieces of a form similar to 
bricks. It is sometimes made a substitute for money; goods being 
valued by the number of these pieces of tea. 

A Country Town.—All that I saw, from one end of the town to 
the other, as I walked along the streets, was ragged boys, hungry 
dogs, horned cattle and fowls, cheek by jowl, grubbing amongst the 
dirt in the middle of the street, old women with their arms akimbo 
standing at the gates of log-houses talking with their neighbors, 
grown-up men standing in crowds before the cabarets or petty ta- 
verns where the old men were seated, and youths passing to and fro 
before windows, from which now and then some sweet little visages 
would peep out. In some places, the mourners’ songs were heard; 
and to complete the picture, in two places, peaceable cottagers were 
pulling each other by the hair, in a circle of good neighbors and 
friends, while some respected fathers of families, inebriated with 
the gifts of hyperborean Bacchus, joined arm in arm some dozens of 
boys, and were singing a dancing song. 

The town was nothing but a large, square space of ground, sur- 
rounded with a broken railing; three-fourths of the enclosed ground 
was occupied as pasture. A broad street, or properly speaking, the 
post road, runs through the middle of this enclosure. On both sides 
of this road, across the gutters, were built small wooden houges or 
huts. On the right and left were some lanes, with huts half’ sunk 
in the ground, and large empty spaces of land inclosed with broken 
rails and palings. In the centre of the town was a square, in which 
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$ Small-Poxr in Devon. 


was erected a brick church, and a half-reared structure of the same 
materials, which had at one time been destined for the government 
building. On paper this town occupies a great deal of space, and al} 
the streets marked out in nature by the digging away of earth, and 
the remains of gutters, formed a beautiful perspective on the plan. 
It was only a pity that heaps of dung and rubbish, thrown together 
confusedly, occupied the place of the greater part of the houses 
finely planned by the government architects. 

Accommodations on the Road.—There are no bed rooms in the 
houses upon the road, but if the traveller should have a bed or pil- 
low with him, he gets it spread out at night on the floor of the sitting 
room; if he have no bed, he can generally find cushions, or sofa, or 
pieces of felt, to stretch himself out upon for the night, at least in 
the post houses. 

Moscow Hospitality —The most prominent feature of Moscow is 
hospitality, or the propensity for keeping open table. One may af- 
firm without hesitation, that more is eaten and drank in Moscow, 
in one year, than in the whole of Italy in twice the time. To make 
their guests eat and drink to excess, is esteemed in Moscow the first 
characteristic of a good accueil. To guzzle and swill to a ne plus 
ultra is a sort of pleasure, which even well bred people do not deny 
themselves. 





INOCULATION FOR THE SMALL-POX IN DEVON.* 


It will hardly be credited that the great bulk of medical practition- 
ers in the south of Devon, (Eng.) are constantly in the habit of inocu- 
lating for the small-pox when the natural form of that disease makes 
its appearance; but although such an astounding assertion may 
goad many to a disbelief of the fact, it is not the lesstrue. Inocu- 
lation is undoubtedly beneficial to the few, but it proves fearfully 
dangerous to the community at large. This opinion is supported 
by the best and most learned men in tie profession, by all our 
public medical bodies, and by the recorded decisions of the legisla- 
ture of this and of other countries; which decisions have been 
arrived at after the most patient and impartial investigation of the 
results of this practice. 

Small-pox, before the introduction of inoculation, was treated by 
the hot system, when one in four or five died. After this period, 
the cooling treatment was adopted, when one only in seven or eight 
fell victims to the disease. Inoculation was introduced in 1721, and 
was coming into general practice in 1732. In the forty-two years 
which followed the latter period, notwithstanding the more success- 
ful treatment of the disease, and the practice of inoculation, the 
number of deaths was increased by the enormous proportion of 
nineteen on every hundred, as compared with the forty-two years 
which immediately preceded 1732; this is proved by the table 
constructed by Baron Dimsdale, by the bills of mortality, and by 
the evidence given before a Committee of the House of Com- 

*Gazette of Health. 
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mons in 1802. One of the witnesses stated that, in the concluding 
thirty years of the last century, as compared with the first thirty 
years, the mortality had increased from seventy in each 1,000 to 
ninety-five. 





Deaths in every 1,000 from small-pox from 1689 to 1731 - - - 72 
Increased mortality in every 1,000 caused by the hot 

treatment, taken at one-third - - - ------------ 24 

48 


Deaths in every 1,000 from small-pox, from 1732 to 1772, 
when iue cooling treatment was generally adopted - - - - 89 
This gives an increase of forty-one on every thousand, but whe- 
ther the increase be forty-one or one, the conclusion must be the 
same—namely, that the practice is injurious. In 1763, the French 
Government issued a decree, prohibiting inoculation for the small- 
pox in Paris, under a conviction that it was a means of increasing 
the mortality. The Spanish Government arrived at the same con- 
clusion respecting this practice in their Asiatic and South-American 
settlements. And, lastly, Dr. Crighton informs us that during the 
extensive employment of inoculation in Russia, ‘‘so great was the 
mortality caught by infection, that every seventh child died of the 
disease.”” Thirty years since, when the population of the United 
Kingdom was about 14,000,000, forty thousand died annually from 
small-pox. Taking the population now at 24,000,000, the deaths 
would have been 70,000 annually. But that inestimable boon, vac- 
cination, was’ introduced at the commencement of the present 
century, which soon armed us against the horrors of this pest‘lence. 
The following calculations are taken from the best authorities.— 
One in five or six hundred of the inoculated dies; one in seventy- 
five from small-pox taken a second time; one in 3,000 of perfectly 
vaccinated takes small-pox, and one case in 336 of those attacked 
terminates fatally; so that if all the 24,000,000 were perfectly vac- 
cinated, 8,000 cases of small-pox would take place in this generation, 
and twenty-three would die—instead of 70,000 annually. If this 
calculation be a little exaggerated, the difference is so great that 
the inoculators are at perfect liberty to make what additions they 

please to it. Weston Goss, 

June, 1832. Surgeon, Dawlish. 





BEARDS, MUSTACHIOS, AND WHISKERS. 


‘ Henry VIII.” says Puttenham, in his rare work, entitled The 
Art of Poesie, ‘‘caused his own hair, and all his courtiers, to be 
polled, and his beard to be cut short. Before that time, it was 
thought to be more decent, both for old men and young, to be all 
shaven, and wear long hair, either round or square. Now, again, 
at this time, (reign of Elizabeth,) the young gentlemen of the 
Court have taken up the long hair, trailing on their shoulders, and 
think this more decent; for what respect I would be glad to know.” 
In the olden time, when ladies were accustomed to behold their 
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lovers with beards and mustachios, the sight of a smoothly shaved 
chin excited feelings of horror and aversion, or of disgust—as much, 
indeed, as in this less heroic age, would a gallant, whose luxuriant 
beard should “stream like a meteor to the troubled air.”’ Alth " 
when we behold the enormous whiskers, either false or natural, 
which adorn the faces of our exquisites, we do not believe we 
should risk much, were we to prophecy that the time is near at 
hand when the flowing beard shall be as fashionable as in the days 
of the Druids. 

When Louis VII. of France, in obedience to the injunctions of 
consort, found him, in this usual appearance, at first very ridicu- 
his bishops, cropped his hair, and shaved his beard, Eleanor, his 
lous, and soon very contemptible. The poor shaved and shorn 
king obtained a divorce. The queen then married the count of 
Anjou, afterwards Henry II. of England. She had, for her mar- 
riage portion, the rich provinces of Poitou and Guyenne; and this 

ave origin to the wars which, for three hundred years, ravaged 

rance, and cost the French three millions of men, all which would, 
probably, never have occurred, had Louis not been so rash as to 
crop his head, and shave his beard—by which means he became so 
disgustful in the eyes of Eleanor. We cannot, certainly, sympa- 
thise very deeply with the feelings of her majesty, though at Con- 
stantinople, even at the present day, she might not have been con- 
sidered quite unreasonable. 

There must be something more powerful in beards and mustachios 
than we sechuded bookmen are quite aware of; for, when they 
were in fashion, with what enthusiasm were they not contemplated! 
When mustachios were in general use, an author, in his Elements 
of Education, published in 1640, thinks that they contributed to 
make men valorous. He says, “I have a favourable opinion of 
that young gentleman, who is curious in fine mustachios. The time 
he employs in adjusting, dressing, and curling them, is no lost time; 
for, the more he contemplates his mustachios, the more his mind 
will cherish, and be animated by, masculine and courageous no- 
tions.”” Now this we might have very innocently set down as a 
very excellent satire on the follies of the dandies of two hundred 
years ago, had we not met with a writer of our own day, who very 
gravely enters into a laboured argument, to prove that the degene- 
racy, real or presumed, of our modern gentlemen, is owing ehiefly, 
if not entirely, to the abandonment of “ the flowing beard and oe 
moustache.” ‘‘On perusing the history of the people of differen 
nations that suffer their beards to grow, and of those who are in ine 
habit of shaving it off, we should be induced to believe,”’ remarks 
this learned advocate of beards, “‘that the muscular power is in 
some degree connected with it, and, that part of the power is in 
some measure lost, by the habit of shaving. Every body knows 
how very powerful the ancients were—how very strong were the 
nations that wore long beards.’’ We shall say nothing of this au- 
thor’s well authenticated facts, and very conclusive reasoning; we 
have some prejudices against beards and mustachios, and differ 
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from him in opinion as to the causes which produce a difference in 


the muscular strength and energies of individuals, and of races of 


men. 

The best reason that could be given for wearing the longest and 
——_ of any Englishman, was that of a worthy clergyman 
m Bhi ’s reign, viz:—‘‘that no act of his life might be un- 
worthy of the gravity of his appearance.” 

The grandfather of Mrs. Thomas, the Corinna of Cromwell, the 
literary friend of Pope, by her account, “was very nice in the 
mode of that age, his valet being some hours every morning in 
starching his beard, and curling his whiskers—during which time 
he was always read to.”” Taylor, the water poet, humorously de- 
scribes the great variety of beards in his time. The beard, says 

er, dwindled gradually under the two Charles’ till it was re- 
te whiskers, and became extinct in the reign of James II., 





as if its fatality had been connected with that of the house of o/ 


TOBACCO. 


It is somewhat remarkable that the use of tobacco should have 
become so general throughout every portion of the civilized world, 
and at so early a period after the plant became known in Europe, 
especially when we recollect that its use was at first denounced by 
Kings, rors and Councils, and forbidden by the bulls of two 
successive Popes. 

The first account we have of the tobacco is that of Romanus 
Pane, a Spanish monk, whom Columbus, in his second departure 
from America, had left in that country, and who became acquaint- 
ed with the plant in St. Domingo. This account was published in 
1496. It does not appear, however, that the use of tobacco was 
commenced in Europe until after the middle of the 16th Century, 
when Jean Nicot, envoy from France at the Court of Portugal 
transmitted the seeds of the tobacco plant to Queen Catherine de 
Medicis; from which circumstance it has obtained its botanical 
name of Nicotiana. In 1604, James the first of England endea- 
voured by means of heavy imposts, to abolish the use of tobacco in 
his dominions; very properly considering it to be “a most noxious 
and filthy weed.” As early as 1610, the smoking of tobacco was 
known at Constantinople. To render the custom ridiculous, a 
Turk, who had been found smoking, was conducted about the 
streets with a pipe passed through his nose. For a long time after 
this the Turks purchased tobacco, and of the worst quality from 
the English. It was long before they learned to cultivate the plant 
for themselves. In 1679, King James the first of England wrote 
his celebrated “ miscoapno”’ against the use of tobacco, and order- 
ed that no planter in Virginia should cultivate more than one hun- 
dred pounds per annum. Five years subsequently, Pope Urban 
VIII. published a bull of excommunication against all who should 
take snuff in church, because then already some Spanish ecclesi- 


; astics used it even during the celebration of mass. In 1634 smok- 
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ing was forbidden in Russia under the penalty of having the nose cut 
off. In 1653 some of the inhabitants of the Canton of Apenzell in 
Switzerland began to indulge in the habit of smoking. At first the 
children ran after them in the streets. The Council likewise cited 
the smokers before them, and punished them—they also command- 
ed the innkeepers to injorm against all such as should smoke in 
their houses. ‘Towards the middle of the seventeenth Century, the 
police regulation of the Canton of Berne was made, which was di- 
vided according to the ten commandments. The prohibition to 
smoke tobacco was introduced immediately after the seventh com- 
mandment. The prohibition was renewed fourteen years subse- 
quently, and atribunal particularly instituted to put it in execution, 
the ‘‘ Chambre du tabac,” which was continued until about the 
middle of the eighteenth Century. In 1670 and the two following 
years, smoking of tobacco was punished in the Canton of Glarus 
by a pecuniary fine for every offence of one crown Swiss currency. 
In 1690, Pope Innocent XII. excommunicated all who should be 
guilty of using snuff or tobacco in the church of St. Peter at 

ome. In 1724, however, the bull of excommunication was revoked 
by Benedict XIV., who had himself acquired the habit of taking 
snuff. In 1719, the senate of Strasburgh prohibited entirely the 
culture of tobacco, from an apprehension that it would prove inju- 
rious by diminishing the growing of corn. Notwithstanding all 
this formidable array of church and state against the use of tobac- 
co—so essential an article of luxury was it deemed towards the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, that the revenue derived from 
the article of tobacco alone amounted in Portugal, Spain, Den- 
mark and France, to upwards of ten millions of Rix dollars annu- 
ally. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the use of tobacco had 
not its defenders; its eulogy was early pronounced by men of very 
considerable eminence. ‘To the Hollander it was recommended as 
a corrective of the bad effects upon the body of a damp and foggy 
atmosphere—to the melancholy as an exciter of the nerves—to the 
sanguine as a preventive of apoplexy—to the asthmatic as a soft- 
ner of phlegm—to the inhabitants of cold climates as a warmer of 
the blood, and to the inhabitant of hot climates as a sure preven- 
tive against the plague and all contagious diseases. It was declared 
to be an excellent help to study by clearing the brain, and like 
wine to enliven the imagination of the poet. In fact, to believe all 
that has been said of tobacco, its discovery was to be viewed as 
one of the greatest blessings bestowed on man. 

Erskine’s famous lines in praise of tobacco smoking are well known 
to the reader, as well as Browne’s “pipe of tobacco.”” Most of its sup- 
posed virtues are thus summed up by Howell in his letters;* ‘If mo- 
derately, and seasonably taken (as I find you always do) it is good 
for many things; it helps digestion taken a while after meat; it 
makes one void rheum, expels .wind, and keeps the body open: a 





* Correspondence of James Howell, Esq. 1646. 
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leaf or two being steeped over night in a little white wine, is a vo- 
mit that never fails in its operation: it is a good companion to one 
that converseth with dead men, for if one hath been poring long 
upon a book, or is toiled with the pen, and stupified with study, it 
quickeneth him, and dispels those clouds that usually overset the 
brain. The smoke of it is one of the wholesomest scents that is, 
against all contagious airs, for it overmasters all other smells. 
Now to decend from the substance of the smoke to the ashes, it is 
well known that the medical virtues thereof are very many; but 
they are so common that I will spare the insertion of them here.” 

Such was the esteem in which the virtues of tobacco were once 
held by men of sense—what then must have been the estimate of 
them by the vulgar. Happy would it be for our own countrymen, 
who from the smallest even to the largest—from the humblest even 
to the greatest, are prone to indulge in the chewing or smoking or 
snuffing of tobacco—did the plant possess a tythe of the virtues that 
have been ascribed to it—disease or dullness they would never 
have known, and we are persuaded no surly critic would ever have 
dared to pronounce a good poet, a chaste orator, or a correct his- 
torian an uncommon thing in America. 


EXCUSES FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

We have long had upon our table an essay bearing the above 
title, and published towards the close of the last Century. It is full 
of humor and most biting satire. It was our intention to pre- 
sent to our readers some extracts from it before now; but in con- 
sequence of other subjects pressing in upon us of more immediate 
interest it has been laid aside. Our attention has been recalled to 
it, however, in consequence of finding it with some slight alterations 
transferred to a late English publication where it appears as an ori- 
ginal article. 

Against indulgence in wine, says the writer, there are, perhaps, 
no arguments so ; strong as the arguments in its favour contained in 
the songs of the Bacchanalians. We are dissuaded from it by the 
moralist, who represents it as the fascination of a Siren, which 
wins us over to vice by subduing our reason, and we are invited to 
it by the song of the Bacchanalian, as to something that will soothe 
our cares, inspire us with joys vehement if not permanent; and 
banish from our minds the evils and troubles of life. The former 
seems to think, that the vice of drunkenness has so many allure- 
ments, as to require his cautions against our being seduced into it; 
and the latter that it has so few, as to stand in need of his strongest 
recommendations in its favour. 

** When filled with wine the poor man forgets his poverty,”’ says 
Hafiz, or some other commender of wine,—and a more “modern 
poet praises it as “‘unloosing the stammering tongue.”’ In argu- 
ment these words will go no farther than to prove, that he who is 
poor, may, by drinking, become in imagination rich, and that he 
who stammers, may, by the same expedient, find the temporary use 
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of his tongue. He that is not a beggar then will recollect, that he 
stands in no need of such a receipt, and he who does not stammer 
will think that remedy unnecessary which was intended to cure a 
disease with which he is not afflicted. I can inform them too, upon 
pretty good authority, that the remedy in both cases is rather a 
doubtful one—that it has in fact, made many a rich man poor, and 
deprived many an orator of his ready tongue. 

Wine is further recommended to us as the inspirer of courage— 
‘Cit thrusts the unarmed man to battle.”? That it has this effect is, 
I believe, very true, and so much the worse for the unarmed man. 
The testimony of a black eye, or a bloody nose, the frequent off- 
spring of wine drinking, are striking proofs, that to go unarmed to 
battle is no great mark of wisdom nor a desirable test of courage. 

Wine, however, it is said inspires confidence, and wit, and elo- 
quence; that is, it changes modesty to impudence, ingrafts the art 
of joking upon dullness, and makes a long winded story teller of a 
fool. hile these qualifications are worth obtaining, 1 would have 
sobriety considered as a vulgarity, if not stigmatised as something 
worse; but when that ceases to be the case, 1 hope the liberal spirit 
of tolerating principles, which is so much the fashion of the age, 
will allow a moderate man, without infamy, to say, ‘‘ 1 would rather 
not get drunk to-day.”” Indeed, I have reason to believe this might 
be brought to pass, having seen one instance of a gentleman, with 
politeness, excused from taking wine, upon his producing the testi- 
mony of two experienced physicians, that he was laboring under a 
violent fever; and another, upon a certificate, properly authentica- 
ted, from the church wardens of the parish being presented, to show 
that he had lately lost his mother. 

Now to turn the tables upon the wine praising poets, I could ad- 
duce without much difficulty the written experience of certain ob- 
serving individuals, who have passed among their neighbours as 
men of sound judgments, to prove that wine, in the language of one 
of them, ‘‘ often turns the good natured man into an idiot, and the 
choleric man into an assassin;’’ that ‘it gives bitterness to resent- 
ment, makes vanity insupportable, and displays every little spot of 
the soul in its utmost deformity.” 

But there is another set of very weighty arguments or excuses 
call them which you will, for indulgence in wine. Certain great, 
and wise and learned men, who have been praised and courted and 
admired have made free use of it. It is true that those who are 
not thoroughly satisfied with becoming drunkards, unless they can 
find precedents for their folly, may drink on under the sanction and 
authority of Alcceus, Aristophanes and Ennius. Dullness may still 
plead a right to this indulgence, because the unsteady principles of 
heathen morality did not stigmatize it in Cato. I could produce 
examples enough, under which all musicians, poets, satirists, wits 
and orators may shelter themselves; and I will undertake to furnish 
the same kind of license for the barbers, dentists, carpenters, and 
glaziers, or any other order of men who will depute an embassy to 
call on me:—I shall only request in return, that they will allow me 
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a trifling consideration, in their respective branches. I shall stipu- 
late for a wig, a triple bob major, because Demosthenes shaved 
his head; and to have my teeth drawn because that orator had an 
impediment in his speech; I must have a wooden leg, most certainly, 
because Agesilaus was lame; and a pair of glass eyes because 
Homer was blind. I shell by these means be supplied with as ra- 
tional a set of apologies for my deformities, as they will for their 
intemperance; and in process of time, I have no doubt, but it will 
be considered as highly ornamental to be bald pated, stuttering, 


limping and blear eyed, as it will be to be addicted to the use ot 
wine. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


There is hardly any subject of such frequent speculation and on 
which we are so prone to form an opinion, as the expression of 
countenance of people whom we see for the first time. Every 
body, almost in despite of himself, is a physiognomist; that, is he 
infers from the features of the face the intellect and disposition, 
and not unfrequently even the character of its owner. Like most 
judgments formed hastily and with insufficient data, there are many 
errors in the every day physiognomical conclusions. Not that the 
subject properly considered, is necessarily or must commonly be a 
source of error: but it is studied in a wrong light, by our attaching 
importance to what is really extrinsic, and insisting on there being 
more revealed to us than the testimony of the case warrants; and 
finally by our overlooking parts of evidence which bear directly 
on it. 

Physiognomy, as we have elsewhere said, ‘‘is essentially the 
study of all those parts, which by their configuration and motion, 
are indicative of physical and moral powers and properties; and 
which give premonition of the varying states of feeling, either 
in bodily pain or mental anxiety.”’ There are, in fact, two divisions 
of physiognomy: the one consisting in a study of the configuration 
and prominences of the superficies of the several parts of the body, 
especially of its hard or bony part; the other in that of the mo- 
ions of the soft parts, especially of the muscles. The first con- 
stitufes, mainly, national physiognomy, or that of the different races 
of mankind; characterised as they are by the different size and 
form of the seull, and varying prominence of the bones of the cheek, 
nose and chin; straitness or curve of the bones of the leg; length 
and fulness of those of the foot especially the heel. The second, 
or individual physiognomy, depends on the movements more or less 
rapid, and in quick succession or alternation of the muscles or 
fleshy, parts of the face and limbs. Attitudes and gesture are in 
fact as much within the domain of physiognomy as the play of 
the features of the face, and are to the full as significant of the 
temper and disposition of the individual as are these latter. 

It is the second of these divisions alone, that is to engage our 
attention when we study physiognomy in the common acceptation 
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16 Physiognomy. 


of the term: for if we except the configuration of the scull or bones 
of the head, all other differences of bony structure have absolutely 
nothing to do with the intellect and disposition. On the score of 
beauty, we must admit the superiority of certain forms of face over 
others: but whether a nose be long, or flat; cheek bones promiz ent 
and square, or rounded, a chin pointed, or short and abrupt, gives 
us no intimation of the good sense or good temper of their pos- 
sessor. 

The real instruments of expression, and the motions of which are 
evidences of both mental and bodily state of well being or of suf- 
fering, are the muscles or bands of flesh going from one bone to 
be inserted into another. When they contract under the influence 
of volition or a stimulus conveyed to them from the brain, by 
means of those white cords called nerves, they give rise to the 
flexion and extension of the limbs and their more compound move- 
ments in attitudes, gestures, various modes of progression; and also 
to the play of expression of the features of the face, more especially 
about the mouth, nose and eyes. Proposing to treat hereafter of 
attitudes and gesture, we shall content ourselves for the present 
with pointing out the causes of the varied expressions of counte- 
nance, and showing how far they are to be considered as constitut- 
ing a system of rational physiognomy. 

We shall begin by apprising our readers unlearned in this mat- 
ter, as well as ignorant of the structure of the human frame, that 
the instruments of facial expression are the same in number and 
office in every individual; that is to say that all have the same 
muscles and these in the same course and direction, for giving mo- 
tion to the mouth, nostrils and eyes. Smiling, frowning, compla- 
cency, disdain, are each expressed in all persons by the same 
muscles contracting in the same direction. 

The attention of our readers may now, for the better under- 
standing of our remarks, be directed to the plate accompanying 
this article. It is not, we can assure those of our fair friends who 
might otherwise regard it with fear and mistrust, a face of a New 
Zealander tattoed nor of an Indian scalped: but simply a profile view 
of the head, face and neck, from which the skin and- subjacent fatty 
matter have been removed, leaving the muselés in their natural direc- 
tion and witb their usual attachments at both ends. These muscles 
are, as already observed, found in every face—they are in that of 
fair Lesbia represented in the engraving opposite ; though in this case 
covered with soft tissue which gives fullness and roundness to the 
face, and with skin which completes the outline of the features. 
Still the motion and play of these features is by means of the con- 
traction of the muscles. The ends of these fleshy bands have, we 
see, a fixed insertion in bones, on one side; and, on the other, they 
are lost in the angle of the mouth, or are blended with the substance 
of the lips or nostrils. The obvious effect of their contraction or 
shortening, must of course be an approximation of the moveable 
end, or of the yielding part, in which it is inserted, to the fixed end 
or that on the bone. 
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If the reader will look at the profile view of the muscles of the 
tace, he will readily understand how they become organs of ex- 
pression, when they receive their bidding from the brain, during 
the active states of the mind. It must be remembered that there 
are two sets of these muscles; one for each side of the face, except 
the circular muscle of the mouth common to both sides. We have 
not introduced their names, net wishing to fatigue the memory with 
anatomical terms. One can easily understand from our descriptio» 
with sufficient minuteness the office of each. Tuus, in the upper 
part of the profile, that corresponding to the forehead and covering 
it is a large muscle. By its contraction the brow is raised and the 
forehead wrinkled. In some persons the action of this muscle is 
so strong as to move the skin and the hair of the head backwards 
and forwards, and even to throw off the hat. 


ZA 


ZA AW\\\ 


On the arch of the orbit of the eye and in the thickness as it 
were of the eyebrow, is a muscle helow the one just mentioned. 
It is attached,.on one end, to the ridge of bone just above the eye 
brow; and on the other to the muscle of the forehead and to that 
<urrounding the eye and,making up part of the eyelids. This is the 
corrugator or knitter of the eye-brows, and gives when it contracts 
the expressiea of frowning or scowling, by drawing downwards and 
inwards the eye-brows. 

The circular muscle of the eye constituting part of the eyelids, 
serves by its contraction to close the ¢ye, chiefly by shutting the 
upper eyelid * During this time it also depresses the eye-brow. 
QOL. IV-—-B 
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The muscles of the face proper, may be divided into two classes. 
the one to raise the nostril and upper lip and to draw the moutl: 
upwards and backwards; the other to depress the nostril and the 
lower lip and to draw the mouth downwards and backwards. 

- The first of the superior set of muscles of the face, is seen pass- 
ing from the upper part of the bone near the tendon at the inner 
angle of the eye, down over the side of the nose bordering on the 
cheek, and is inserted, one band into the nostril, and another into the 
upper lip. Its upper extremity being fixed, it must when it con- 
tracts raise the outer cartilege or wing of the nostril and the uppe: 
lip. 
The next, to the outside, and a little lower is the elevator of the 
upper lip, in which one end terminates, whilst the other is attached 
to the cheek. bone at the lower part of the orbicular muscle of the 
eye with the fibres of which it seems in the plate:to be blended. 

Nearly in the middle of each side of the face are three muscles, 
rising from the cheek bone and: inserted into the angle of the 
mouth, which they raise and draw outward. They are of course 
the chief instruments in smiling, and iaughing: only two: are exhi- 
bited in the plate. 

There is a large: muscle below these, the lines of which are 
nearly horizontal, which constitutes the chief one of the cheek and 
which is seen greatly dilated in blowing the horn or trumpet. Its 
use is to force the air out of the mouth by contracting its cavity, to 
draw the angle of the mouth backwarks, and in mastication to press 
the food within the line of the teeth. 

But the chief muscle for mastication is external to this, passing 
from the arch of the cheek bone to the outer angle of the lower 
jaw. It is very plainly felt and seen in the act of mastication. This 
has little or nothing to do with expression. 

The second set of muscles more directly concerned in expression 
and in a measure antagonist to those on the upper part of the face, 
are, the depressor of the outer cartilage of the nostrils, not visible 
in the profile view, the depressor of the angle of the mouth readily 
seen going from this part to the lower jaws. Its:name is indicative 
of its action, which is also expressive of grief. It is the-direct an- 
tagonist of the elevator of the angle of the mouth with the fibres of 
which it seems to be blended. 

Adjoining this is the depressor of the lower lip, nearly square 
and attached below to the lower jaw and above to the lower lip, 

Between this last muscle and its fellow on the opposite side, is a 
small one, the elevator of the chin giving to this latter when the 
muscle is in. action a marked’ prominence. 

An important muscle of expression is the circular one or orbicu- 
lar of the mouth—it constitutes the thickness of the lips, and serves 
when. contracted to fix the other muscles of the face, the ends of 
which, such as the elevators and depressors of the lips and angle of 
the mouth, and thus give an air of repose to the features. Its ac- 
tion is still further evident on playing the flute, in sucking, masti- 
eating, &c.. 
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We have not spoken yet of a large muscle on the side of the 
head, spreading in a fan shape from the upper part of the side of the 
head to the arch of the cheek bone; and in breadth from the or- 
bicular of the eye to the ear. Al! of it is not seen here, since it 
passes under the arch just mentioned, and is attached finally to the 
jaw bone, which it moves in mastication, as any one may be sensi- 
ble of by putting his fingers over the upper part of the muscle in 
the region of the temples, during this act. 

Of the muscles of the neck exhibited in the engraving before us, 
it will be sufficient to mention two: the first is that long and broad 
one attached, at one end to the large prominence behind the ear, 
and at the other to the collar bone: it serves to draw the head 
downwards and to one side; and when, as sometimes happens, it is 
permanently contracted, it gives rise to what is called stiff-neck.— 
The second muscle, part only of which is seen in the engraving is 
single, but composed of two symmetrical parts, one on each side the 
line of the back of the neck. It is attached above to the back and 
prominent part of the skull, and to the prominences of the upper 
part of the back bone, and below to the ridge of the shoulder blade 
and part of the collar bone. It serves to give that graceful round- 
ness to the neck and shoulder which is so much admired. It is a 
muscle also of expression, since it serves to draw back the shoul- 
ders and to slightly move them: If the shoulders be fixed it has the 
power of inclining the head to one side. 

Greater space being taken up with the above descriptions than 
we had at first anticipated, compels us, however reluctantly, to post- 
pone their application to the various purposes of physiognomical 
study, to our next number. We propose then showing how much 
a knowledge of the subject concerns, not merely the speculative ob- 
server of other people’s manner and expression, but also the artist, 
whether painter or mimic, and the physician and teacher. In 
the mean time we would recommend to our readers just to try the 
physiognomical impression produced by the exercise of the several 
muscles drawn and described in this article; as in the raising of the 
eye-brows and wrinkling of the forehead, an approximation of the 
eye-brows when closely knitted, an elevation of the nostril and up- 
per lip, and of the angle of the mouth, a depression of this angle 
and also the various motions of the eye by means of its own mus- 
cles which are deep seated and not seen in the present drawing. 
{t will be discovered that there are regular instruments of expression 
for the human face, which act in a determinate manner and not by 
chance; nor do they vary according to the particular fashion of an 
actor on the stage, or of a painter in making a portrait. We have 
at times strange grimaces exhibited by these artists, under the name 
of representations of passions. We counsel such to study the de- 
tails set forth in this article, and the varied applications of them 
which we shall make in our next to the purposes of art and taste— 
painting, sculpture, dramatic and descriptive poetry. 
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So close are the intimacy and relationship between Health and 
Recreation, that in adding the latter to the title of our Journal, we 
but announce more clearly an union which we have always ad- 
mitted to exist, and which is essentially demanded for the full en- 
joyment of either. Labour of mind and body—exercise of each 
and every organ and faculty of our nature is the main condition for 
the possession of full health. Of scarcely less importance is relaxa- 
tion in due season—refreshment of the powers of life by pleasing 
impressions on the senses, an appeal to the gentler emotions, range 
siven to the imagination, in fine the mind just conscious that it is 
not entirely at rest. 

It is far from our intention, however, to abandon the ground 
which we have for some time occupied, and as we hope not disad- 
vantageously to the public. Hygiene in all its multifarious subdi- 
visions and varieties will still be our chief theme. Like morals and 
religion it is inexhaustible: like them indeed its leading truths 
ought to be familiar to every body; and yet there is no one indi- 
vidual whose attention is not required to be frequently directed to 
them, and their importance enforced by various illustrations and 
remarks. We shall not play the part of schoolmen or pedagogues 
by attempting to measure out the daily task of intellectual exertion, 


any more than we would pretend to lay down the kind and degree 


of bodily labour which each man may find necessary in his vocation. 
But we do propose to show by what means each of the faculties of 
our mind, those “high capacious powers” shall be ministered to, 
with a due regard to their separate specific wants, as well as to their 
combined operation. So far from curtailing the pleasures of life it 
will be our object to extend and prolong them, by teaching how the 


’ vigour of body and freshness and purity of mind are best preserved, 


and impart reciprocally sympathetic aid. Curiosity, that ever 
active principle in our nature, must be gratified by explanations of 
phenomena of daily occurrence, and by narratives of remarkable 
events and novel incidents. To do this we have at hand abundant 
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means in popular science and philosophy, travels, history and bio- 
graphy, and, in fine, all the accidents of genius. We may not at 
the moment be successful in fully explaining our plan, nor do we 
mean to assert that a fair example is presented in the present num- 
ber of our work, but we believe that we may refer to it as convey- 
ing a tolerably good idea of what our intentions are for the future. 


The article on Medical Geography in our present number is 
purely, as it professes to be, an introduction to the subject. Before 
describing some of the regions of the old world, remarkable for the 
peculiarities of climate growing out of soil and the course of great 
rivers, we had desired to give some notices on this subject, of our 
own continent. Happily for the execution of our plan, we are enabled 
to introduce to the notice of our readers an essay from the pen of Dr. 
Drake, of Cincinnati, on the climate of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
{t will be a source of additional gratification to us, that we shall at 
the same time give a continental circulation to this article which 
originally appeared in the ‘‘ Western Journal of the Medical and 
Physical Sciences” for July last, edited by Drs. Drake and Finley. 
The first part of this valuable contribution to American Medical 
Geography, shall appear in our next number. 


Thaddeus Bulgarin, the author of the work Ivan Vejeeghen or 
Life in Russia, from which and the notes of the translator we have 
iramed an article for our present number, is at present the most 
popular of all the living writers of Russia, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Pushkin. He is a Pole by birth. His father and many of 
his relatives took an active part in that momentous but unavailing 
struggle, in which Kosciusko fought and bled. Family affairs 
called the mother of young Bulzarin to St. Petersburgh, and 
through her application her son was admitted into the Militar) 
C ollege of Cadets. The separation from his father, who was then 
dangerously ill, so afflicted the latter, that he did not long sur- 
vive it. Bulgarin began at a very early period to discover his attach- 
ment to literature, which was fostered by his teachers, through 
whom he acquired a knowledge of many foreign languages. Iu 
1805 he entered the Ulan regiment of the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, and was soon engaged in active service against the French. 
At the battle of Friedland he highly distinguishe >d himself and was 
rewarded by the order of St. Anne of the third class. In the war 
between Russia and Sweden, he was in the vanguard under Count 
Kamensky, and penetrated as far as Torneo. On his second re- 
turn to the capital he quitted the Russian service altogether, m 
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consequence of either some pique or unpleasant circumstances, 
and repaired to Warsaw, where some of his relations still resided. 
He thence proceeded to France, entered Napoleon’s service, and 
in 1810 joined the army in Spain, in which the Polish legion was 
so distinguished. Of the events to which he was there an eye 
witness, and in which he personally shared, he has given an inter- 
esting narrative. He was next destined to bear a part in the me- 
morable campaigns of 1813 and 1814; when about the beginning 
of the latter year, he was taken prisoner by the Russians; but 
after suffering many severities and hardships was released, and re- 
paired to Napoleon’s head quarters, where he obtained the com- 
mand of a company of volunteers. 

With the fall of his master under whose banners he had enlisted, 
Bulgarin’s military career terminated, and his hitherto chequered 
and rambling life was exchanged for one more peaceable, yet as it 
has happily proved likewise far more productive of renown. He 
first fixed himself at Warsaw, where he began to exercise his pen 
in various humourous and poetical pieces in Polish, to the study of 
which language he had applied himself when with the army in 
Spain. Business of a legal nature requiring his presence in St. 
Petersburgh, he was induced on meeting with some of his earlier 
friends and fellow students to remain in Russia. With the view of 
qualifying himself for becoming an author and turning his literary 
talents to some account, he set about recovering his Russian. 

He soon after (1823) edited a periodical under the title of Vorth- 
ern Archives, and in 1825 another entitled the Northern Bee. In 
addition to numerous other miscellaneous pieces written since that 
time, including a large number of satirical sketches of manners, he 
is the author of Ivan Vejeeghen or Vuizhigin, or ‘ Life in Russia” 
as it is called by the English translator. It is more properly a 
Russian Gil Blas. As a kind of continuation of this, Bulgarin has 
written the History of Peter Ivanwitch Vuizhigin. But his chef 
@Veuvre is Demetrius, an historical novel. For further particulars 
of these works, and an estimate of the literary merits of Bulgarin 
the reader is referred to the 9th vol. of the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, to which we profess ourselves to be indebted on the present 
occasion. 


The historical sketch on the use of Tobacco merits attention. 
The excessive and general use of this detestable drug is, next 
to the use of ardent spirits, an evil, which most imperatively calls 
for reform. Why, in the name of common sense and humanity 
should children be brought up to rival their fathers in chewing, 
smoking and snuffing, and furnish hereafter materials for the bitter 
satire of another Mrs. Trollope. The assertion of this traveller 
that ‘‘the air of heaven is not in more general use among the men 
of America, than chewing tobacco,” is not true; and yet every pa- 
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‘riotic American ‘must wish that there were less foundation for such 
a remark. When this lady complains, in one part of her book of 
the annoyance of perpetual introductions to every turned: up shirt- 
sleeve neighbour, and to his being called a gentleman, we may 
smile at her pride; but when she speaks of these personages being 
so constantly redolent of whiskey and ‘tobacco, we must feel that 
she touches vulnerable point. We-could wish that the compliment 
‘which she pays to the literary and professional men of this country 
were better merited; when she says that they were the chief if not 
the only exempts from the daily use of tobacco. Such ought to be 
the case. No clergyman, for instance, ought to have the hardihood 
to preach self-denial and regard for the feelings of one’s neighbour, 
who himself, chews, smokes or snuffs, since he is constantly, by 
one or more of these practices, setting at naught his own precepts. 
Equal censure may properly be extended to physicians, who by 
similar indulgences set so bad an example to their friends and pa- 
tients, and do in fact as far as in them lies, aid in bringing on those 
latter dyspepsia and all its horrors—nervousness, low spirits, palpi- 
tation at the heart, wakefulness, singing in the ears, ulcers of the 
tongue and mouth, impaired voice, perverted sense of taste, unna- 
tural thirst, various diseases of the skin, &c. 

We repeat it, this nuisance requires to be abated. At every 
turn one makes of an evening, and too often in the“day time in this 
city, one meets with little chaps, some of whom from their size do 
net seem to have passed their second lustrum, puffing away with a 
segar, with all the mock gravity and knowing air of their seniors. 
There is surely a heavy responsibility resting somewhere in these 
eases. We leave it to parents, guardians and masters to say, what 
is their share of it. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Domestic E uconomy, which consists in a due regulation and 
government of all one’s household affairs, imphies also an econo- 
my, that is a frugal and judicious use, of one’s health, time and 
money; and a guidance of those under our charge agreeably to the 
rules of good morals and worldly prudence. It would be fortunate 
were domestic more frequently to divide attention with political 
economy, of which it is the first support, and to which it fur- 
nishes the ‘necessary elements for both home and international 
legislation. Whatever credit the people may give to philanthro- 
pists for purity of intention, who allow their domestic concerns 
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to fall into irretrievable confusion, whilst attending to public af- 
fairs, they ought not to grant them their full confidence. We 
have no example of successful and judicious legistation and 
reform, by princes or leaders, whose domestic economy was not 
of the most methodical kind. Not to multiply ex: amples, i it wa 
be sufficient for our present purpose, to cite the names of Pet 

the Great and Napoleon, among despotic reformers, and of 
Washington and Franklin, among republican ones. 

Carrying out this idea a little further, we would say, that one 
ereat cause of the failure to establish free institutions on the con- 
tinent of Europe, is the want of a knowledge and practice of 
domestic economy by most of those who have felt themselves 
impelled to take the lead. Many of those persons are well-read : 
many are sincere; but they are speculative reformers, they legis- 
late from the és derive-l from re: ading, or from the practice of 
other people differently circumstanced, and not from the real 
wants and desired improvements in domestic esonomy, of their 
vwnh countrymen. 

Without good domestic economy there is very little personal 
comfort, and not much prospect of happiness either in one’s self or 
the relations, respectively, of husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren. Everi mammon, the god of the world’s idolatry, requires 
of his worshipers order, method, and continued attention to ob- 
jects and ends; in fine, well regulated domestic economy- 

We cannot be at a loss for materials for this department of our 
Journal, to whmh we hope without making constant attempts at 
freshness and originality, to be able to impart sufficient interest; 
though while trying to be correct, we shall at the same time avoil 
triteness. 

2 French Farmer's Wife.—The farmer’s wife, says M. de 
Cubieres, bestows her attention and her daily cares on whatever 
is connected with the administration of the farm. She inspects 
the dovecote, the farm yard, the stalls, the dairy, the orchard, 
&e. She sells the veget tables, the fruit, the produce of the dairy, 
the ewes and their ficeces; to her is entrusted the gathering ot 
hemp and flax, with the first operations these plants undergo. 
{n the southern departments she has also uader her management, 
the important business of rearing silk worms, and the sale ot 
their produce. 

She knows how to excite workmen to their labour: to the 
lazy, she gives a new life, by friendly remonstrances; and at the 
same time, she supports by her praises the zeal of the mos! 
laborious. 

She knows how to inspire awe by a studied sileyce, and to 
insure obedience by the mildness of command; she renders all 
her laborers faithful, by bestowing on them a due share of hei 

confidence. 
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It is she who presides daily at the preparation of their food: 

their sickness she attends them with maternal care; on the 
days of rest she excites them to rural sports. 

In short, surrounded by her laborers, her husband, her chil- 
dren who form her principal riches, she enjoys that felicity 
which springs from benevolence; she is happy, in the happiness 
she confers on others; and that large family free from fear, cupi- 
dity and ambition leads a happy «nd peaceful life. 

Negligence.—Inattention to small matters, brings with it often 
a succession of losses. The following narrative by the celebrated 
Say, in his **Essay on Political Economy,”’ illustrates this truth 
in a very satisfactory manner. ‘I remember,”’ says this writer, 
‘‘when I was in the country, witnessing an instance of the Iosses 
to which a household is exposed by negligence. For want of a 
latch of trifling value, the gate of the farm yard which opened 
into the fields was often open. Whoever went out pulled the 
gate after him; but as there was no means of shutting it, this gate 
was always a jar. Many of the farm yard animals hea been on 
this account lost. 

One day, a fine young pig got out and reached the neighbor- 
ing wood. All were immediately in chase of the animal. The 
gardener was the first who got sight of it; and he in jumping 
over a ditch to stop its further passage, received a dangerous 
wound which confined him to his bed for a fortnight. The 
cook found on her return from the pursuit, that the linen which 
she had left at the fire to dry, was burnt; and the dairy maid 
having left in a hurry the cow stable without fastening the ani- 
mals in it, a cow in her absence broke the leg of a colt which 
they were raising In the ate The days lost by the gardene: 
were worth twenty crowns; the linen and colt were as aluatile. 
Here then in a few minutes, for want ofa fastening which would 
have cost a few cents, a loss of 40 crowns was encountered by 
persons whose duty it was to exercise the most rigid economy; 
without our taking into account the sufferings caused by the dis- 
ease or the uneasiness and other inconveniences in addition. to 
the expense. 





POLITICAL SUMMARY. 

It has been well said by Coleridge in his Essays: “ Little 
prospective wisdom can that man obtain, who hurrying onward 
with the current, or rather torrent of events, feels no interest 
in their inportance, except as far as his curiosity is excited by 
their novelty; and to whom all reflection and retrospect are weari- 
some.’’ What an impressive moral lesson is conveyed in a retro- 
spect of public events, and the fate of public men, for the period o! 
even a few years. Among the last items of European News is the 
death of the young Napolean, duke of Reichstadt. Son of the 
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greatest warrior and most powerful sovereign of the age; hailed at 
his birth as king of Rome, a title of itself filling the mind with 
thoughts of power, grandeur and renown; a palace of the largest 
dimensions and with the most magnificent decorations was projected 
for his residence; the science and talent of the French Empire 
were to be enlisted in his education; the knowledge of the world in 
all the trying situations of life was to be imparted to him by his fa- 
ther, who with a natural fondness for the reputation of his child, 
had hoped to teach him how to temper mercy with justice, and to 
avoid the dark spots which tarnished the glory of his own career. 
But none of all these bright visions of the future were ever realised. 
Ere the child had seen his third summer, his father, conquered by 
a world in arms, was an outcast and a prisoner; and the young Na- 
poleon was carried from Paris, that city in which he was to have 
ruled emperor and king, to Vienna where the title of duke was 
but mockery. He exchanged the most gay and intellectual, per- 
haps it may be said the most dissipated capital in Europe, for the 
dullest and yet the most dissolute. Here deprived even of the so- 
ciety of his mother, his years of childhood were succeeded by those 
of adolescence, and he finally had merged into the vigor of man- 
hood, without being allowed to entertain hopes, or have any speci- 
fic views to encourage him to mental exertion or aspirations after 
moral grandeur. History has yet to inform us whether his-spirit 
pined and wore away its tenement by vain repinings, or that he 
sank a victim to indolence and sensual indulgences, to which a 
cunning and heartless policy may have been too prone to furnish in- 
citements and opportunities. 

The death of young Napoleon, by taking away a nominal chief 
and rallying point for a class of the disaffected to the present order 
of things in France, simplifies the play of political parties in that 
country; and affords additional chances of security to the throne of 
Louis Philip. Whatever may be the trammels with which the regular 
march of national liberty is still restrained in France, the time is 
now since past, when a Frenchman can be reproached, as he was 
during the reign of Louis XIV.; that on neither of the two subjects 
worthy of the human intellect; politics and religion, our state here 
and our state hereafter, dare he write. He has the privilege, and 
he often exercises it to an extravagant extent, of writing and talking 
concerning both. It would be well, however, if he would more 
frequently remember that although the privilege of talking and ever 
publishing nonsense is necessary in a free state, yet the more spar- 
me’ we make use of it the better. 

elgium and Holland are still in that state of armed truce with 
each other, which either party would willingly break but for the in- 
tervention of the great powers, whose never ending protocols almost 
throw an air of ridicule over European diplomacy. The present 
posture of affairs, the result of the bitterly hostile feeling of the 
Dutch and Belgians towards each other, is sufficient commentary 
on the wisdom and policy of those statesmen, who in the congress of Vienna, 
resolyed on uniting them under one head. These two people have nothing in 
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common. The Dutch are almost entirely commercial and advocates of free 
trade, by which they as brokers and agents, their towns being places of deposit 
and transit, find both wealth and importance. They are Protestants in reli- 
gion, and are distinguished by a strong nationality in language, literature and 
long established usages and glorious recollections. The Belgians on the 
other hand, are an agricultural and a manufacturing people, and inclined to 
favour restrictive measures by which, under Napoleon, their manufactures 
had supplied the place of those of the English, which were excluded from the 
continent, and surpassed those of the French with whom they directly com- 
peted. They are Catholics and greatly swayed by their clergy; nationality 
they cannot be said to possess; in succession under the rule of Spain, Austria 
and France, they have no national history, nor literature, nor even language 
that deserves the name, for although it is nominally Flemish and Walloon 
the ambition of all classes leads them to escape the imputation of vulgarism 
by giving on every occasion a preference to the French. 

In Germany affairs are coming to a crisis, the precise nature of which it is 
not easy to predict. The revolting anomalies in the German confederation 
contrast strangely with the practice of a really popular federal government, 
as enjoyed in the United States. Thirty-four monarchial states of very unequal 
extent, and four free cities, enter into a confederation as equal sovereignties. 
But it is evident that the actual government, of these states have very little 
common sympathies and interests. The unlimited despotism in Austria, miti- 
gated rule in Prussia, representative government in Bavaria, with the addition 
of accountabilities of ministers in Wirtemburgh, Baden, and Hesse Cassel; 
Hanover having for elector the king of Great Britain, Luxemburgh, until re- 
cently, the king of the Netherlands, Holstein, the king of Denmark: all these 
contradictions and discordant elements forbid the hope of any wise and truly 
patriotic measures being adopted by the diet at Frankfort. This diet, the 
nominal government of Germany, consists of deputies from the powers 
above mentioned and others not necessary to notice at this time, such as 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Saxe-Weimar, Anhalt-Dessein, &c.; but they are 
only responsible to their respective governments, of course cannot act from 
their own convictions, or with a due attention to the wants of the other states. 
The greater territorial extent of Austria and Prussia, and their means of inti- 
midation and corruption of the smaller states, which have no representative 
or responsible governments, give them: paramount influence in the diet, which 
they exert to check, on all occasions, the*progress of rational liberty and salu- 
tary reform. It could not of course be expected that the freedom of the press 
enjoyed in some of the constitutional states, as of Baden and Wirtemberg, 
should be viewed with a friendly eye by the courts of Vienna and Berlin, the 
more especially when their own views of policy were often treated by the 
public writers with very little respect, and hopes held out of an ultimate re- 
generation of Germany, by a real federal union. 

At the late Diet held at Frankfort, some of the articles of the Congress of 
Vienna have been so construed, as to allow of repressive measures being 
adopted by the heads of the respective states, and in case of their refusal or 
imability to carry such measures into effect, the aid of the whole confederation 
is to be invoked and is also promised. The meaning, briefly, is that the press 
is to be gagged, and even the publication and dissemination of the speeches of 
liberal members of the representative bodies of the smaller states are to be pro- 
hibited ; failing todo which at once, Austria and Prussia promise their friendly 
interference and assistance. The Diet whilst invoking the authority of the 
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Congress of Vienna, in support of their arbitrary and tyrannicalenactments, 
say nothing of a fundamental article of the confederation which promises to 
all the states composing it representative governments. 

The Protocol of the Diet has been proclaimed in due form in Hanover, the 
elector ef which, does not secro to feel himself at all obliged to adhere to the 
forms of constitutional law for his German possessions, by which he is bound 
as king of England. The grand duke of Baden has also registered the proto- 
col, and made enactments ia conformity with its decrees directly at variance 
with the constitution of the state which he had sworn to support. In Wirtem- 
burgh, the ministers of the king, have mildly but firmly protested against the 
application of the decrees of Frankfort, to any infringement of the constitution 
of that country, “ whether as it regards the right of the States (Representatives) 
to assist 1n the passing of laws, and to vote the taxes, or whether relating to 
any any other right assured to tbe citizens of Wirtemburgh.” 

Throughout all Germany ihe people are indignant at this tyrannical en- 
croachment on, or rather abolition of the rights which were enjoyed in a few 
of the states, and which so far from being now utterly extinguished, ought to 
have been universaily extended to all the states, including that of Prussia, 
the government of which is among the foremost in the work of oppression. 
The English and French press is loud in its condemnation of these arbitrary 
measures of the Frankfort Diet, and will serve not a little to stimulate the 
German people to systematic resistance to their present rulers. The parties 
are now in presence and the contest must be soon begun. 

Whenever in European politics the question betwcen might and right, and 
of the struggle between the oppressors and the oppressed is agitated; the 
mind naturally reverts to Russia, as a power ever the foremost in destroying 
the independence of the nations around, and maliguantly, one might almost 
say, obliterating whatever remains of the liberty they may have enjoyed. 
Harsh, cruel, and uncompromising, she forgets the excellent maxim, that “ the 
strongest is never strong enough to be always the master, unless he transform 
his power into right, and obedience into duty.” Poland, unhappy Poland, so 
far from being conciliated by a fulfilment of those pledges solemnly made by 
Russia, before all Europe at the Congress of Vienna, was goaded by every 
species of tyranny into open resistance, rebellion it cannot be called; the me- 
lancholy termination of which is too well known to us all. And now where is 
the magnanimity of the conqueror; how kept, the promise made by the Russian 
autocrat during the struggle, that at all events the nationality of Poland 
should be preserved. Poor encouragement is afforded to the dictates of jus- 
tice and honour, when both these virtues are so constantly and grossly outraged 
by their rulers. No treaty binds; no pledge is sacred with the despots of Lu- 
rope beyond present interest or inability to make further iaroads on freedom 
and constitutional laws. How is the nationality of Poland preserved? By 
proscribing and banishing to Siberia her most distinguished citizens; by clos- 
ing up the sources of knowledge in the Universities of Wilna and Warsaw, 
and worse ‘han all, tearing children from their parents and sending them 
away by thousands into the interior of Russia, to lose the recollection of their 
country, their language and their religion; to pine in want and slavery, or to 
be the future instruments in the hands of the despot for enslaving other na- 
tions, or perhaps massacreing, in some future struggle of their fatherland for 
independence, their relatives and even their parents! Well was it said, ina 
recent debate in the British Parliament, that no language can be too strong in 
denouncing before the whole civilized world the atrocity of such conduct. 
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But amidst our deep and heart-felt sympathy for suffering Poland, we can- 
not be blind to the fact, that her present misfortunes are the inheritance of 
former misconduct on the part of her nobles, and want of public virtue among 
her peopie. The nobles, more eager for their own personal aggrandizement 
than for the glory of their nation, were not ashamed to thwart the best efforts 
of some of their best sovereigns to relieve the country frem anarchy and 
foreign invasion or influence. Selfishly retaining all their own privileges, they 
would neither consent to strengthen the sceptre of their king, nor to give liberty 
and education to their serfs and peasants. The people at large were not en- 
lightened respecting their real condition and wants, and were content to be 
made the dupes and the victims of rival factions, who alternately courted ~nd 
called in the Swede, the Saxon, the Russian, the Austrian, the Prussian and 
even the Turk, to interfere in the intestine disturbances of the country, and te 
bestow on Poland successive kings, supported by foreign swords. 

In carrying our regards from Russian to Austrian tyranny and misrule, we 
at once have Italy before us, exhibiting, to use the language of the Metroy )!i- 
tan, “the melancholy picture of twenty millions of men, poor upon the most 
fertile soil, and under the most beautiful climate in the world. Wasting in fu- 
tile literary disputes their fine intellectual qualities, without industry amid all 
the varied productions of nature, without commerce in the most admirable geo- 
graphical position. And still possessing all the elements and all the traditions 
of the most brilliant destiny without a political existence.”’ Italy like Germa- 
ny, is divided into many states, which have not, however, even the appearance 
of any common principle of action, or rule of the federation. In the latter 
country, the dominant powers are still German; in the former, the influentia! 
parties are not Italian. Austria intrigues and intimidates at home, or north of 
the Alps: she tyrannises and oppresses in Italy; having direct possession and 
unlimited control over the Lombardy Venitian kingdom, and swaying by vari- 
ous means the other states, viz. of Sardinia, Rome and Naples. Tuscany is 
governed by a nephew of her Emperor; Parma and Placentia by his daughter 
Maria Louisa; and Modena by a creature of Metternich and the Jesuits. 
One great good has indeed been produced by this intolerant domination of 
Austria: itis the general hatred towards her now felt in all parts of Italy; the peo- 
ple of the several states of the peninsula, who had hardly a feeling in common, 
are now ready to combine on a fixed principle of action, viz: the expulsion of 
the Austrians, and future freedom from all foreign sway whatever. Piedmon- 
tese, Lombards, Romans and Neapolitans, have on this point a general unity 
of hopes and fears. 

If we pass from the Ausonian to the Iberian peninsula; from Italy to Spain and 
Portugal, we meet with the same melancholy picture of nature’s prodigality, and 
man’s indolence and ignorance. Tyranny,bigotry and superstition, have done 
their work in these countries, and produced the deplorable spectacle of retro- 
gradation in arts, arms and science, during a period when the rest of the Europe 
was pressing forward with various success in the career of improvement. The 
time was, when Spain was paramount in European politics; when her com- 
merce was greater than that of any other nation; when her chivalry and her 
soldiers were the admiration and terror of the world. But now what is she? 
We will give the description in the language of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

“ Tdleness is the national sin of Spain: and with a population constitutionally 
averse to labour, and disposed to seek for subsistence by any means rather 
than by honest industry ; with a government that carries on the work of bruti- 
fication by all the expedients in its power, and through omnipotence of evil, is 
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utterly inefficient for good; and, lastly, with a domineering priesthood swarm- 
ing in every street, village and hamlet of the kingdom, and amidst the uni- 
versal misery fattening on the substance of the land which it keeps in spiritual 
thraldom, and intellectual darkness. With such elements to work on, such 
powers of evil to neutralize, such an intertexture of vice, corruption, ignorance 
and prejudice, to break through he must be a bold physician, indeed who should 
undertake to heal up the foul and festering ulcers that are daily eating deeper 
and deeper into the vitals of unhappy Spain.” 

In Portugal a war is now waging between two brothers, one to retain his 
usurped sceptre, the other to win it for his daughter Donna Maria. Miguel is the 
worst of tyrants; but Pedro is not at heart, or when opportunity allows of prac- 
tice, either a humane or magnanimous prince, sensitively alive to his honor.— 
His advisers at this time at Oporto, the Marquis of Palmella and the Marquis 
di Villa Flor are not trust-worthy. Portugal may change her rulers by this 
contest, but other exertions are required to of’ in rational freedom. 

With the state of Great Britain and her politics, our readers are, we pre- 
sume, tolerably conversant. The passage of her reform bill, already enables 
her to assume a more commanding attitude among the nations: one of the first 
and most gratifying proofs of which is, the special mission of Lord Durham to 
the Court of St. Petersburgh, to hasten the assent of Russia to the final pacifi- 
cation of Belgium and Holland; and we may fondly hope, also, to tell that per- 
fidious Court of the necessity of adhering to the article in the Congress of 
Vienna, by which the Duchy of Warsaw, (the late kingdom of Poland,) “ shall 
be irrevocably bound to the Russian Empire by its constitution.” On this and 
this only condition can Russia lay any claim to Poland. How is this obligation 
fulfilled by the Emperor Nichoias, when he now declares Poland to be an in- 
tegral part of the Russian Empire ! 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

It is a glorious sight to gaze on the imaginings of genius bodied forth in the 
fine forms of sculpture, or placed before us in the animated groups and bril- 
hant colouring of printing. There is in these objects, expressive though mute 
eloquence; and one feels for the time elevated and ennobled into a state of 
mind responsive in a measure to that which first created them. 

At this present moment, with pen in hand, we have before us a copy of that 
exquisite production of art, the Ecce Homo (Christ crowned with thorns) of 
Guido. True, it has not the magic coloring of the original; but the power of 
expression, the pious resignation under acute suffering and scorn, in fine all 
the merits of design, are well preserved in the lithographic engraving on which 
our eyes now rest. It is executed by P. Ancora of this city, whose freedom of 
pencil and firm yet soft touch, are, we venture to say, unsurpassed by any art- 
ist in the country. The Ecce Homo was a favourite subject with the Italian 
painters : it is also one of devout meditation to the zealovs Catholie, and cannot 
be contemplated by any Christian without emotion and religious benefit. 

Guido Reni was peculiarly qualified to shine in the annals of the pictorial 
art. Eminently handsome in his own person, he had a most delicate percep- 
tion of beauty in the human face and figure; and perhaps no artist was more 
successful in fixing on canvass in all the charms of colouring, the tender ex- 
pression of love and soft confidingness in female character; he was unrivalled 
in the bewitching softness of mouth and modesty of eye which he gave to the 
nymphs, graces and other productions of his pencil. His most exquisite spe- 
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cimen in this line is the Aurora, painted in fresco. Nor was he wanting in 2 
grander style as exhibited in his Crucifixion of St. Peter, the Massacre of the 
Innocents, &c. 

But one darling vice tarnished his reputation and clouded his happiness; it 
was his inordinate love of gaming. Great as were the rewards and honours 
which he received from popes and cardinals, and princes and nobles, he was at 
times reduced to great straits, which compelled him to work for immediate 
subsistence; and this was the cause of his painting in the latter years of his life 
in a slight negligent manner, without any attention to his honour or his fame. 

Coypel. This artist affords another evidence of the determination of genius 
by irregular living. He painted much in the Palais Royal for the Regent of 
Orleans, grand-father of the preseni king of France: and it has been observed 
that the performances of the artist on the ceiling are much better than those 
on the walls, “ which arises from Coypel having painted the roof first, and be~ 
tween the painting of the ceilmg and the sides, he took ta dram drinking, 
which soon spoiled his hand: and so much the sooner, because he had previ- 
ously been a water drinker.” 

Corregio’s Muleteer.—The pieture of a Muleteer in the Orleans selection 
at the Palais Royal which was painted by Corregio, served for a long while 
as a sign of a public house by the road side. It has still the marks in the upper 
corners, of its having been doubled im for that purpose. The man who kept 
the house had been a muleteer, and had on some cccasions obliged Corregio 
a good deal on the road. He set him up and painted his sign forhim. The 
persons who were sent into Italy to collect pictures for the Regent, met with 
this sign, and bought it for a sum equivalent to about twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 


Music, takes perhaps still stronger hold on the feelings than painting. Its 
immediate effects are, certainly, of a more powerful kind, whether displayed 
in inciting men to battle, or inspiring tender and subdued emotions, or raising 
the soul to heavenly aspirations. 

Instrumental performances affects us in two ways: by the varied richness 
and harmony of sound, and by difficulties overcome during the execution of the 
piece. One of the most, perhaps the most wonderful person that ever asto- 
nished the world by a combination of these two kinds of Merit,is Paganini. At 
present we have not space for any critical notice of his professional character. 
We shall merely cite some parts showing the disposition of the man. The 
writer had just been speaking of the strange rumors of which Paganini was the 
subjeet. 

“That such fictions should have got wind, is not at all to be wondered at; 
for, besides the circumstances which we have above noticed, the romantic 
gaiety of his disposition, and his love of gallantry in his younger days, were con- 
stantly prompting him to seek adventures and amusement by assuming differ- 
ent disguises and characters. Indced the pleasure which he felt in making 
his audience stare and gape with astonishment was- not always confined te:'the 
eoncert-room ; it would seem that he weuld sometimes draw a long bow of 
anofher description, and enliven the conversation by retailing humorous anec- 
dotes of his ewn invention. His masquerading propensities frequently found 
vent in travelling, and among strangers where he was not known; and. we are 
told that, upon one occasion, finding hir=>. seated vis-a-vis in a diligence with 
a very rich bet not very bright fe!» passenger, he contrived to dispel the 
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tedium of the journey by passing himself off for a certain well-known brigand, 
whose name at that time spread consternation and alarm throughout all Ro- 
magna—an announcement which, as it was any thing but belied by his per- 
sonal appearance, produced an effect upon his companion of which, perhaps. 
we may form some idea by figuring to ourselves a condemned criminal on his 
way to execution. 

“ His whimsicalities, his love of fun, and many other points of his character. 
are so curiously exemplifted in his fantasies. He imitates in perfection the 
whistling and chirrupping of birds, the tinkling and tolling of bells, and almost 
every variety of tone which admits of being preduced ; and in his performance 
of Le Streghe (The Witches), a favourite interlude of his, where the tremulous 
voices of the old women are given witha truly singular and laughable effect. 
his vis comica finds peculiar scope.” 

The remarks, which we now give, are at variance with the newspaper notice 
of this celebrated violinist. 

“We know of no one who has been more cruelly misrepresented than the 
subject of this notice. In reality a person of the gentlest and most inoffensive 
habits, he is any thing rather than the desperate ruffian he has been described. 
in his demeanour he is modest and unassuming, in his disposition liberal and 
generous to a fault. Like most artists, ardent and enthusiastic in his tempera- 
ment, and in his actions very much a creature of impulse; he is full of all that 


unaffected simplicity which we almost invariably find associated with true 
genius.” 
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“ We cannot but remark on the versatility of Mr. Cooper’s genius, which imparts equa! lif 
to the wild Indian, the weather-beaten sailor, the picturesque pirate, the romantic and myster!- 
ous tyranny of Venice, and the bold feudal spirit of the middle ages. In this very work, Hein- 
rick the Burgomaster, is a perfect Flemish picture.”--Literury Guzetle. 


Sketches in the Navy, &c.—This day is published by Carey & Lea, two years and a half in 
the Navy, or Journal of a Cruise in the Mediterranean and Levaut, on board the U.S. frigate 
Constellation, in the years 1829, 30, and 31. By IE. C. Wines, in 2 vols. 12mo. 

“A fund of amusement and instruction not to be obtained from any other souree.”— Al). 
&. Journal. 


Tue Jovanat or Heart axp Recreation—is published monthly at the rate of $1 25 per au- 
num. Each number to consist of 32 pages 8vo. ‘The work will contain nuinerous engravings 
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